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ANECDOTE OF HENRY IV. OF FRANCE, 


t ENRY IV. of France, it is well known, was not less 

famed in the field of love than in that of glory; amongst 
the variety of ladies who, by turns, reduced the conqueror to 
acaptive, the fair Gabrielle Destress held the highest place 
in his heart; and it was in one of his nightly excursions from 
his camp at Ivry, to visit this beloved object, that the adventure 
we are about to relate took place. 

Heury left his camp in the disguise of a peasant, and for 
some time pursued his way with alla lover’s ardour; but 
whether his head was too full of his mistress, or whether he was 
not perfectly acquainted with the road, we cannot decide ; 
all we know is, that he lost his way, aud after wandering about 
for several hours, the pangs of hunger began to supersede 
those of love ; and perceiving at some distance a light glim- 
mering ina cottage, he hastened to it for the purpose of get- 
ting some refreshment, 

Near the fire sat the master of the cottage, whose exterior, 
tude, harsh, and unprepossessing, gave the wearied traveller 
little to hope from his hospitality. Henry, however, accosted 
him, and saying that be had missed his way, requested asheltet 
for the night. 

“ I dont’t know whether I ought to give you one,” muttered 
the peasant, eveing him at the same time with a look of sus- 
picion ; “ these are very troublesome times, and [ don’t think 
it prudent to admita stranger into my house.” 
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“ Nay, but husband,” cried his dame, “ this young, man 
scems very harmless, and : 

Harmless indeed,” replied the surly husband ; “ and how 
do you know that ?” 

“ She is perfectly right, however,” cried Henry; “ [ 
assure you that you have nothing to apprehend from me.” 

“ Why,” said the peasant, “ it would to be sure be strange 
if you did not speak well of yourself; but [think I see astorm 
coming on, and so at all events you may stay.” 

Henry, thanking his host for this ungracious permission, ad- 
vanced to the fire, and taking a seat, was about to place him- 
self in it, but the peasant rudely pulled it from him. 

“ By the mass,” cried he, “ thou art a pretty fellow, to 
seat thyself at my fireside without my leave: what, dost 
thou not know the respect which is due to the master of the 
house ?” 

“ [ had forgotten it, L confess,” replied the monarch, who 
m spite of himself could not refrain from a smile ; “ but | 
trust you will not be hospitable by hzlves, bat allow me to 
rest, and give me some supper, for in truth | am very 
hungry.” 

“ Thou shouldst have been a courtier, I think,” cried the 
peasant; “ for thou hast spfficient assurance to ask for any 
thing; patience, however, my good friend, it is not my 
supper time yet, and I would not alter my hour for his 
majesty.” 

While he spoke a very pretty girl came from an inner room, 
and making a bashful obeisance, to the stranger, seated herself 
by the hostess. The king, ever an admirer of beauty, gazed 
upon the fair Nina (which was her name) with admiration 
“ Is this sweet girl your daughter?’ asked he. The peasant 
replied in the affirmative, and Henry could not refrain from 
praising her beauty, aud wishing her a good husband. 

“ She is an obstinate fool,” replied her father; ‘* or clse 
I should have seen ber well married before this time ; but she 
must fall in love forsooth, and with one as poor as herself too, 





like a disobedient baggage as she is.” 
« My dear father,” cricd Nina in an imploring tone. 
“ Don’t dear me,” said the surly peasant. “ L will be 
judged by the Stranger here, wheiher thou art not the greatest 
foo! in the world. You must kuow,” continued he, “ that Nina 
has been offered the hand of one of the first men in the ad- 
jowing village, one who possesses property enough to om: intain 
her like a lady, and yet she has rejected him, for the sake 
of a beggar; for you know very well,” continued he, turning 
spttefully to his da ighter, “ that Louis VDeconcy is nothing 
- ” 
more. 
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« Well, but husband,” interrupted the wife, you should not 
be too harsh with Nina: recollect, that almost from the 
time of her birth, Louis and she were: never separated ‘till 
you forbade her seeing him, after bis futher became so un- 
fortunate ; he would not have been a beggar, had not-that 
wicked Antoine seized his father’s property so unjustly, when 
Nina refused him her hand.” 

“ Hey-day !” said the peasant ; “ what, do you too, take 
the part of this disobedient wreich ; be silent 1 charge you, or 
1 shall think you as bad as her.” 

It was evident that the peasant was master in his own house, 
for his wite made no reply, and the sweet features of Nina, 
which during her mother’s speech had brightened a little, re- 
sumed their pensive cast. 

“ Thou shalt not long wear the look of sorrow,” thought 
the benevolent Henry, as he gazed upon the interesting girl, 
whose future felicity with her beloved Louis, he internally de- 
termined should be his future care—“ You must not be too 
rash with your daughter,” said he to the peasant ; “ she isa 
charming girl, and if her mind equals her form, she is worthy 
of a monarch ?” 

“ Why, in truth,” answered the peasant, “ I should be sorry 
if our Henry was tosee her.” 

“ And wherefore ?” asked the king. 

“ Wherefore,” repeated the peasant ; “ why, where have 
you lived, not to know that the king is a devil of a fellow 
amongst the women 2” 

“ He is then a very bad man,” replied the monarch, who 
wished to hear his own character from the mouth of his surly 
host. 

“ A bad man,” cried he, angrily, “ and who told you that 
our Henry was a bad man? What, our good king, the 
father of his people, to be abused under my roof, and by 
such aone as you; I believe that you are of the League, 
and if { was sure of it, you should not stop here a moment 
longer.” 

“ You are mistaken,” said the king, “ so far from being 
of the League, there is not a man in France, whois a mere 
hearty well wisher to Henry than myself, but yet I am sensi- 
ble that he has a great many faults, and you must allow it.” 

“ Tshall not allow any such thing ; 1 tell thee that he is the 
father of his people.” 

“ But his fondness for women,” resumed the monarch, 
there you must own him highly reprehensible.” 

_“ And why so,” cried the peasant, “ the women are as 
fond of him as he is of them; and if his nights are given to 
his mistresses, his days are spentin providing for the welfare 
of his people, whom he loves with al! his heart, aad for whom 
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he daily exposes himself to danger and hardship; God bless 
him, and preserve him from his enemies ; by the mass, if | 
had them in my power, I would shoot every one. of them as 
readily as [ would so many wolves.” 

The affectionate heart of the monarch glowed with plea. 
sure at this rude, but sincere tribute to his worth. Supper 
was by this time ready, and Henry wanted no intreaty to 
induce him to partake, with an excellent appetite, of the 
homely meal, to which he sat down with the family. While 
they were at table, a young peasant cotered the cottage, at 
the sight of whom, the host started from his seat:—* What 
brings you here ?” demanded he, angrily. 

“ To see my Nina for the last time,” said the peasant ina 
voice of agitation; “ to-morrow I quit my native village never, 
1 hope, to return to it.” 

Ab! what became of the tender Nina at hearing these words 
from the lips of her lover? forgetful of the presence of her 
father, she started up, and would have flown to the embrace of 
her dear Louis, but her strength forsook Ler, and she sunk motion- 
less into the arms of her mother. 

“ And will you,” cried Louis, throwing himself at the feet 
of the peasant, “ will you break the heart of your daughter 
by sundering us fer ever? will you devote me also to destruc 
tion ? for if I quit my Nina | shall seek death in battle.” 

“ ITcare not where you seek it,” returned the inexorable 
father ; “ leave my house this moment.” 

* Oh, no, in pity, my father,” cried Nina, who recovered 
her senses just as he uttered the last words, and springing 
towards him, threw herself beside ber lover at his feet. Henry 
had beheld beauty glowing in all the pride of youth and vivacity, 
but never had he been so touched, so interested as at this 
moment; Nina’s fine dark eyes were fixed upon her father with 
a look of intreaty which might have softened the heart even ot 
a savage, while the paleness which despair spread over her 
beautiful features, gave additional interest to one of the love- 
liest countenances in the world. 

The sight of his daughter's distress evidently softened the 
rough old mayn.—* What can I do?” cried he, after a pause; 
you know, Louis, you are not in a situation to marry—uo, no, l 
cannot consent.” 

“ Yes, you will,” said Henry, with vivacity. “ I will pro- 
vide for your daughter and her husband.” 

“« You will provide!” cried the peasant, in an incredulous 
tone; ** my good friend you kave certainly lost your senses; 
go, Louis,” pursued he, “ 1 cannot consent, and you must 
give up all thoughts of Nina.” 

Before the king could interpose, the horn was sounded, 
and in a moment some of his majesty’s attendants eunaary 
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the cottage. He had been missed. from the camp, and his 
faithful followers, terrified at the danger which he incurred 
in wandering alone through a country, where. fanaticism 
had raised him so many enemies, bad sent a large party 
in search of him; these dispersing, took different routes, 
and on entering the cottage, their exclamation of © Thank 
Heaven ! your majesty is safe,” struck the peasant and his 
family with astonishment. 

The old man advancing, threw himself at the feet of the 
king. “ I crave pardon, Sire,” cried he. 

«“ What,” answered Henry, atlably, “ for having spoken 
well of me?” 

“ No, Sire, but for the rudeness with which I treated you 
while I was in ignorance.” 

“ My friend,” interrupted the monarch, “ I have nothing 
to pardon, but T have something to request. Will you give me 
the disposal of your daughter’s hand 2” 

The peasant, with joy sparkling in his eyes, presented it to 
him ; and the king, putting it into that of Louis,—* Receive 
from me,” said he, “ a gift which [ am sure you will value as 
you ought; your future fortune shall be my care.” 

No language can do justice to the feelings of the lovers, 
and never, perhaps, had the benevolent heart of Henry felt 
a gratification so exquisite and so pure as when the lovely 
Niaa bathed bis band with her tears, while the rough old 
man, whose joy alinost equalled his daughter's, murmured to 
himself :—“ By the mass, it was fortunate that I did not turn 
our good Henry out ;” and then advancing to the king he 
added,—** Your majesty has pioved that I told you wuth, when 
i calied you the father of your people.” 


Account of the Creoles, or Descendants of Europeans in 
the Spani sh Colonies. 


[From Walton's Present State of the Spanish Colomes.] 


“pak Spanish Creoles of America possess few of the com- 
ponent traits of their European countrymen ; but if any, 
itis of the Andalusian, with whom also they most assimilate, 
The Creole has imbibed against the natives af the other pro- 
vinces of Spain peculiar prejudices, derived from their leading 
occupations and manners. A native mother of the country 
opposes the marriage of her daughter with a rich Catalan, be- 
cause he has made his fortune by drawing wine, selling butter 
and cheese, and is filthy.in his person ; with the Gallician, be- 
cause he is a plodding, hard-working person, roaming in search 
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of a hardly earned subsistence; the appellation of Gallego being 
almost synonymous with that of a porter in every province in 
Spain ; with the Biscayan, because he is boisterous and 
tyrannic, partaking of the peculiar tinge of his province, fiery, 
impatient, and jealous ; with the Castillian, because he is sullen, 
reserved, opposed toshew and parade: but in the Andalusian, 
she finds a gaiety, sprightliness, animation, softer modulations 
of language and expression, more congenial manners, and an 
elevation of character not descending to the calls of porters 
and pediars: hence, though less rich, she prefers him. Should 
her daughter marry one “of the former provincials, when the 
nuptial compliments are over, the oflicious mother will always 
predispose the relations by telling them that his fortune was 
the inducement, but that she hopes he will soon give up his 
store, wear a long coat and turn gentleman, for she ts sure her 
daughter will never endure living among the flies that crowd 
the boxes of sugar, or amidst the perfumes of codfish. 

Marriages, either in Spain or Spanish America, were never 
generally exhibited as models of conjugal felicity, and though 
there are many happy exceptions to thisremark, they tvo often 
serve as examples of irregularity to the children. 

“ The females in the Spanish dominions,” says a foreign 
author, “‘ are marriageable at the age of twelve years, and the 
boys at fourteen, so that we often see the united ages of a wed- 
ded pair fall short of thirty, and the latter considers himself only 
a man when he isa husband. ‘Tie study or accordance of dis- 
position seldom precedes matrimony ; the sympathy of humour 
1s often mistaken for that of feeling and passion ; an eternal 
attachwent is anticipated where nothing but a slight and pass- 
ing fancy in reality exists. They enter * the bonds of wedlock 
as if its duration had an optional limit.” 

Few Creoles visit Europe, and they acquire little more than 
a local education. The attachment that might arise from 
schooling her colonial youth in the mother country, Spain 
seems to have considered as undeserving her notice ; but 
the French thought it of material consequence. They sup- 
pressed all colleges abroad, in order to monopolize the educa 
tion of male and female children in Europe, that they might 
there form connections ; and civil and military promotions 
were to be obtained there only. This created alliances and 
connections, which lasted through life, and contributed to a 
union of interests. 

The Spanish Creolés are particularly attached to their own 
country, which they think the best in the world. When they 
contrast it with European Spain, they see nothing but poor ac [- 
venturers, who come amongst them with a view to get riches, 
by filling the most menial offices ; and as case and affluence 
are 
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are their chief good, they judge of all by the species that come 
amongst them. 

‘They have certainly an aptitude for the sciences and general 
learning, but not for deep researches. ‘Their minds are active, 
their imaginations lively and penetrating, and they easily 
receive an impression, though they do not solong retain itasthe 
European. 





FASHIONS FOR JULY, 
[From La Belle Assemblee.} 
OPERA OR GALA DRESS. 


Y Acer: of imperial blue sarsnet, shot with white, with a demi 
train, ornamented with fine French lace down each side 
the front and round the bottom ; the trimming surmounted by 
a white satin ribband ; the robe left open a small spaee down 
the front, and fastened with clasps of sapphire and pearl over 
a white satin slip petticoat: short fancy sleeve to correspend 
with the ornaments of the robe. Parisian cap made open, 
formed of rows of fine lace and strings of pearl, the hair 
dressed j-la-Henriette of France, appearing between, and much 
separated on the forehead. Pearl necklace, and hoop ear- 
rings of the same, Scarf shaw! in twisted drapery of fine 
white lace. White kid gloves and fan of ivory, ornamented 
with gold. Slippers the same colour as the robe, with white 
rosettes. 


EVENING DRESS: 


A pale willow green, shot with white ; or plain white gos 
samer satin slip, with a demi train fringed with silver; short 
close sleeves the same as the slip, terminated with rows of 
scallops. Short Grecian robe of white crape, embroidered 
and fringed with silver; the waist of satin, ornamented with 
pearls, beads, or a delicate trimming of silver; girdles a-la- 
repentie, formed of silver cordon and rich silver tassels. Anne 
of Denmark hat, of white satin, with a long white ostrich fea- 
ther drooping over the front, and ornamented by a small bunch 
of rose-buds or wild honey-suckles ; pearl bandeau discovered 
on the right side of the head. Maltese earrings of pearl and 
sapphires, with pearl necklace and cross to correspond. White 
satin slippers, fringed “with silver. White kid gloves. The 
shawl! or Jong mantle generally thrown over this dress should 
be of Maria Louisa blue, with very deep fringe. , 
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General Observations on Fashion and Dress. 


Votaries and observers of fashion, but not her slaves, we fol- 
low her through her versatile paths, catch her varied attractions, 
and present her changes to our readers as they pass before ys 
in gay succession. 

Now the pelisse reposes safely in the cedar press, and the 
velvet aod fur are embued with spicy odours, the preservatives 
of Turkey leather, camphire, and cedar shavings, which de- 
fend their warm and rich texture from the destructive moth, 
till winter shall again re-assume her frozen empire. 

To these comfortable shields to the female form, have suc. 
ceeded the spenser, the mantilla, and the scarf shawl ; the for- 
mer of these articles is most in favour for walking, with a 
bonnet of the same: these bonnets are now bent over the fore- 
head, and. the flower is transferred from beneath to the front, 
or round the crown of the bonnet; but the most favourite or- 
nament isa long white ostrich feather. 

The most prevailing colour ior spensers is pink shot with 
blue, and trimmed round the waist with a white gossamer kind 
of fringe. Mantillas made of colcured silk, trimined with 
black lace, are much in requisition ; the most elegant of these 
articles forms a short cloak, sitting close to the shape, by the 
confinement of a ribbaad, and is called the Mantilla Infantado ; 
the hat generally worn with this is of simple white satin, en 
togue, covered with a nun’s veil. The installation head-dress 
is also sometimes worn under a long veil, consisting of the hair 
elegantly dressed, and when the veil is thrown on one side, on 
the other is discovered a bandesu or clusters of jewels, or short 
strings of pearls falling over the temples. ‘The head is more 
dressed for walking than for some months past; it is true the 
Jong veil and parasol conceal it, and for this last essential sum- 
mer article, those in the Chinese form, of green, with rich bio- 
caded edges in white are mast admired. 

The gowns are made much the sameas last month, consisting 
chiefly of Freuch cambrics or India muslins for half-dress ; and 
coloured muslias, crapes, opera nets, gossamer satins, and 
brench sarsuets, for eveaing parties; white, is, however, very 
general for both domestic and out-door costume. At all din- 
ner and dress parties, a shawl kind of drapery is at present in- 
dispensible ; consisting of slight shawls of black or white lace ; 
some fancifully worked in colours, others of fine patent or 
French pet, falling carclessly from the shoulders, and many 
wear a small white jace mantle, and fasten it on cach shoulder 
with a pearl brooch, and this kind of drapery hanging from the 
back of the shoulders is of peculiar advantage to a short figure, 
and looks graceful on any one. ‘Ihe trimmings of gowns are 
1 of jight eossamer fringe, or chain gymp of 
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various colours intermingled, something in the style of the old 
French trimming ; for very full dress they are of silver. 

The dressing and disposing the hair yet maintains its favour 
and preference i in the style adopted by King Charles’s beauties, 
and seems peculiarly suited to the English countenance. Flow- 
ers in half-dress, and herons and ostrich feathers i in full dress, 
are now universally adopted. Shading off a colour seems also 
very prevalent; and to those eyes which are accustomed to 
paint or embroider, itis very gratifying, and certainly very 
becoming when on a head dress ; for instance, a lady wears on 
her head a net of bright grass-green, with light aqua marina, 
und next her face confines the bright coloured net by a bandeau 
of dark emeralds, or a Ceylon ruby-coloured net, spotted with 
pink, and confined by a bandeau of the very best dark orien- 
tal rubies ; and to Jadies who have not very fine hair, these 
nets with bandeaux form botha simple and elegant head-dress. 

In jewellery, pearls, amethys ts, sapphires, aqu: t marina, and 
agate, have taken place of gems of more ardent and refulgent 
appearance ; large oval pieces of fine Macoa,or Egyptian peb- 
bles, set at short distances, and relieved by spaces of gold 
chain, form a costly and elegant article for the neck. Eye- 
glasses also, set round with pearl, are a very fashionable orna- 
ment. 

The village basket has now taken place of the ridicule, which, 
with the cottage bonnet, piaced very backward, with flowers 
underneath, on each side the forehead, give to many of our 
ladies of very high rauk, the appearance of blooming and 
beautiful cottagers. 

Stays are now very much thrown aside ; and the exquisite 
contour of a fine Grecian form is now nolonger, by being steel- 
clad, disguised in such impenetrable and hideous armour: a 
young lady of the most exalted rank, it is said, first set this 
laudable example, and appears always the original of that ex- 
cellent likeness with which the Roya! Academy is this year ho- 
noured, Alter this intelligence it is needless to acquaint our 
fair readers that the waists are considerably shorter than they 
were some months ago. 

For walking, bhalf-boots of nankeen, pale blue jean or grey 
kid, fringed round the top, and laced behind, are much in fa- 
vour, and for familiar visits, the Grecian sandal of black or 
very dark silk or satin, laced and bound with a very opposite 
light colour, has lately been much adopted, while, for full dress, 
the elegant Ltalian slipper, either of white satin, fringed with 
gold or silver ; pale blue satin without fiinge, and lilac, with 
bugle roses, seems to retain an unrivalled pre-eminence. 

The favourite colours are blue, lilac, Jonquil, pomona, and 
pale willow green. 

Sufferings 
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Sufferings of Reptiles and Insects by Cold. 


B dipre degree of cold sustained by these classes of animals is 

truly astonishing. Their fluids suffera perfect congelation 
into solidity, and yet the vital principle is not destroyed ; for, 
on thawing them with some degree of care, they recover 
all their functions. Mr. Hearne, whose researches to the 
north and north-west of Hudson’s Bay, have excited much 
interest, observes, “ that, as the win er approaches, in that 
climate, the frogs creep under the moss, at a considerable dis- 
tance from the water, where they reimain in a frozen state till 
spring. I have frequently seen them with the imoss frozen 
as hard as ice, in which state their legs are as easily broken off 
as a pipe stem, without the least sensation to the animal; but, 
by wrapping them up in warm skins, and exposing them toa 
slow fire, they soon recover life, and the mutilated animal gains 
its usual activity ; but, if they are are suifered to freeze again, 
they are past all recovery. ‘The same may be said. of several 
species of spiders, and all the grub kind, which are very nume- 
rous in these parts. [ have seen thousands of them dug up 
with the moss, all of which were inclosed in a thick web, 
which nature teaches them to spin on these occasions ; yet 
they were, apparently, all frozen as hard as ice. The spiders, 
if let fall from any height on a hard substance, would rebound 
like a grey pea; and all the grub kind are so hard frozen, as 
to be as easily broken as a piece of ice of the same size ; yet, 
when exposed to a slow heat, even in the depth of winter, they 
willsoon come to life, and in a short time recover their usual 
motions.” 


This is so extraordinary as almost to pass belief; but it 
receives a confirmation by the statements of Dr. Lister, in 
an early volume of the Phil. Trans. This naturalist says, that 
he saw flies of various sorts frozen so hard as to ring like metal 
when thrown against glass, and yet they recovered jon being 
L,. ) 
tnawed. 


Particulars of the Death of Mr. Mungo Park. 


HE following account of the death of Mr. Parke has 

been transmitted to Sir Joseph Banks, by Governor Max- 

well, of Goree, who received them trom lsaco, a Moor, sent 
inland by the governor, for the purpose of inquiry -— 

« J have read Isaco’s translated journal ; by which it appears 

that the numerous Luropean retinue of Mungo Park quickly 
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and miserably died, leaving, at the last, only himself and a Mr. 
Martyn. Proceeding on their route, they stepped at a settle- 
ment, from which, according to custom, they sent a present to 
the chief whose territory they were next to pass. This present 
having been treacherously withheld, the chief considered it, in 
the travelle rs, as a designed injury and neglect. On their ap- 
proaching, in a canoe, he assembled his people on a narrow 
channel of rocks, and assailed them so violemly with arrows, 
that some of the rowers were killed. This cansed Mr. Park 
and Mr. Martyn to make an effort by swimming to reach the 
shore:—ia which attempt they both were drowned. The 
canoe shortly afterwards sunk, and only one hired native esca- 
ped. Every appurtenance also of the travellers was lost or de- 
stroyed, except a sword-belt which had belonged to Mr. Mar- 
tyn, and which Isaco redeemed, and brought w ith him to Goree.” 


Sir G. Mackenzie's Description of the Eruption of the 
Geyzer, the Hot Spoutine Springs of Iceland. 
J fi > “Ss f : 


t AVING been busily engaged in pecking our specimens, 
and being somewhat tired, we went to sleep a little earlier 
than usual. We lay with our clothes on, separated from the 
ground by shee p- «skins and a rug, in order that we might start 
up ata moments notice. On laying down, we could not sleep 
more than a minute or two at atime: our anxiety causing us 
often to raise our heads to listen. At last the joyful sound 
struck my ears ; and [ started up with a shout, at the same 
moment when our guides, who were sleeping in their Iceland 
tent at a short distance opposite to us, jumped up in their shirts, 
and hallooed to us. In an instant we were within sight of the 
Geyzer; the discharges continuing, being more frequent and 
louder than betore, and resembling the distant firing of ar- 
tillery froma ship at sea, This happened at half past eleven 
o'clock ; at which time, though the sky was clondy, the light 
was more than sufficient for shewing the Geyzer; but it was of 
that degree of faintness which rendered a gloomy country still 
more dismal. Such a midnight scene as was now before as can 
seldom be witnessed. Here description fails altogether. ‘The 
Geyzer did not disappoint us, and seemed as if it was exerting 
itself to exhibit all iis glory on the eve of our departure. It 
raged furiously, and threw up asuccession of magnificent Jets, 
the highest of which was at least ninety feet. At this time [ 
took the sketch from which the engraving is made; but no 
drawing, no engraving, can possibly convey any idea of the 
noise and velocity of the jets, nor of the swift rolling of the 
clouds of vapour, which were hurled, one over another, with 
ainazing ! ipicity. 
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The Epistle from the Yearly Meeting, heli in London, by 
Adjournments, from the 20th of the fifth Month, to the 
30th of the same, inclusive, 1812. 


To the Quarterly and Monthly Meetings of Friends, in Great 
Britain, Ireland, and elsewhere. 


Dear FrienDs, 


EING permitted to meet at the present time, to in- 

vestigate the state of our religious society, and partici- 
pating together in that love which, we believe, takes its origin 
in the boundless mercy of God through Christ our holy Re- 
deemer, through Him who died for us, and who ever liveth 
to make intercession for us; we have found this love to extend 
to you our brethren. We have considered your situation, 
whether in your larger or smaller meetings; and as we have 
again been impressed with the belief, that in renewing the 
written salutation of our love, we shall be found in the way of 
onr duty; we have desired to be directed to impart to 
you such information and counsel as may tend to your iv- 
crease in the fear of the Lord, and in the consolations of his 
presence. 

Seeing therefore the infinite value of love, that indispensa- 
ble qualification of a true disciple, we are desirous of pressing 
it on every individual, to examine impartially how far he 
feels it to flourish in his own mind, and to influence all his 
actions, thus inducing others to follow him, as he is endeavour- 
ing to follow Christ. And we believe that nothing will be so 
favourable to the preservation of this holy disposition as 
humility of heart, a temper in which we constantly see our- 
selves unworthy of the least of the Lord’s mercies, and de- 
pendent only on his compassion for our final acceptance. 
Seeing also that no awakened mind can be without a view toa 
bei:ter and enduring state, and that no one knows how soon he 
may be called to put off mutability ; let us bear in perpetual 
recollection that, in the state to which we aspire, there is nothing 
Lut eternal love, joy, and adoration, in the presence of Him 
through whose love we were first awakened. 

Iu contemplating this copious subject, though we are not 
wpprehensive of more symptoms of deficiency than in former 
years, we feel disposed afresh to encourage friends to be prompt 
in undertaking, and pradent in executing, the blessed office of 
peace-maker. Aud we believe the patient endeavours of faith- 
ful triends will be generally crowned with success, in proportion 
as their own minds are seeking to Jesus, for assistance in per 
forming an office on which he has pronounced his blessing; 
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and in endeavouring to lead the minds of any contending 
persons, to a sense of the absolute necessity for all true 
disciples to live in peace one with another, and to forgive 
oue another, even as God for Christ’s sake has forgiven 
them. 

Before we quit the subject of Christian love, Jet us remind 
you that no limit of name can bound its influence. In this 
season of al:nost unprecedented pressure on some of the poorer 
classes of our countrymen, we deem it particularly desirable, 
that our dear friends every where should not be backward in 
examining into their distresses ; but liberal in contributing a 
due proportion of relief. Many are allowed to have temporal 
possessions sufheient to do this with comparative ease. Let 
these therefore remember that they are but stewards, and 
let them seek to be good and faithful stewards. And it 
is probable that others, not equally abounding in the good 
thines of this life, may find that in using moderation in 
their own expenditure, they may have wherewith to supply 
the wants of others, and to make the heart of the poor 
nan sing for joy. O, the blessing of clothing the naked and 
feeding the hungry ! who would not desire to be entitled toa 
share in it? 

Moderation in personal and domestic expense, every way 
becomes the followers of a lowly-hearted Saviour. We are 
therefore engaged to press it upon our young friends just 
setting out in life, to beware of needless expense in the furni- 
ture of their houses, and in their general domestic habits. 
Even those who think their property may entitle them to abun- 
dance or to elegance, by indulging in costly habits are setting 
but an ill example to those of more contracted means; and 
as we are bat too apt to copy that which coincides with our 
natural disposition, our want of circumspection may prove an 
incitement to extravagance in others, and prompt them to use 
exertions for supporting an appearance, which may divert them 
from the true business of life—the daily study to be approved 
in the sight of God. 

And, dear youth in general, especially you whose period 
of life may not be soadvanced as that of those whom we have 
just addressed, even you who have left, or are about to leave, 
the protection of a parent, and to enter into the busy scenes 
of lite ; same of you, probably, in populous towns, far ditke- 
rent from the retirement of your paternal abodes ; we beseech 
vou to guard against the new temptations which may now 
assail you. Oppose the first incitement to any liberty incon- 
sistent with your principles, and be willing to seek the society 
of experienced friends tn the places where you may be situated, 
and to receive their admonition with meekness and attention. 
Never forget that the season of early youth is a season of pects 
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liar danger ; and if you grow up under this sense, you will from 
time to time be led to cry for preservation to Elim, who has 
said, (and his words are Amen for ever,) “ Hiin that cometh to 
me | will in no wise cast out.’ 

The usual accounts of sufferings brought in this year, chiefly 
for tithes and those called church rates, and tor military de- 
mands, amount to thirteen thousand six bundred and forty. 
five pounds, Five young men have been im pri isoned for re 
fusing to serve in the local militia. Besides these and other 
ac scounts which we lave reevived from our several quarterly 
meetings, we have an epistie from Ireland, and one from each 
of the yearly meetings on the American continent. The 
yearly meetings of our American brethren seein vigilant in 
their attention to the support of our testimonies, and 
purposes of general benevolence. The due education of our 
youth still forms a part of the concern of the yearly yer eling of 
Pennsylvania; which has also, together with those o f Mary. 
land and New York, continued to care forthe native inhabitants 
of the wilderness; and those of Carolina, Virginia, and Mary- 
Jand, testify in their epistles, their unremitting concern for the 
state of the enslaved Africans in their land. Although 
our country, as well as in their’s, the infamous trafiic with 
Africa in slaves has been abolished by law, we desire friends 
not to forget that slavery still exists within the British empire, 
and to suffer their sympathy still to flow towards its oppressed 
victims. 

Thus, dear friends, we trust we may say that both abroad 
and at home, the Lord is intluencing his servants to remain on 
the watch, Though the subjects of our concern may be 
somewhat various, it is still pleasant to reflect that all are aim- 
Ing at the same object, and all looking tw the same Lord for 

gracious assistance. Having the same faith, and being 
baptized with the same baptism, even those plunges inio exer- 
cise and conflict which wash us from confidence in our own 
exetiions ; how can it be otherwise than that we should rely, 
us we have just hinted, on the same Lord? May this unity of 
travail encourage us all to abide stedfast in our allegiance to 
him, that in due season we ma 'y reap the unfuding r reward of 
his holy peace. 

Having touched on some of the subjects which have 
warmed our hearts in desire that we may be built up a spiritual 
house, we entreat you to consider that it is by means of in- 
dividual exertions, under the direction of the omnipotent 
Master-builder, that the work is to be effected to his praise. Be 
vigilant therelere, we beseech you; be constant, when cases 
require it, in faithtal and tender admonition. Neglect in this 
point gives countenance to defects, and increases them, whilst 
the faithful admonisher may hope to partake of the rewat i of 
thuse 
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those who “ turn many to righteousness;” who, saith the 
prophet, sha!l shine as the stars for everand ever.” 

Now, dear friends, in conclusion, let us observe, that Jove, 
Christian love, is the parent of every virtue ; it restrains our 
immoderate gratification of personal indulgence; it expands 
our hearts to every class of society, and to every modification 
of the human species; it make us prompt to lend a hand of 
help to such as may stray from the path of safety; it leads to 
universal “benevolence: and as it is the origin of every good 
work, sothrough the grace of our_Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
it will be the reward of a life passed in his service, in its 
native region, the realm of unmixed love, with him for ever. 
Amen. 

Signed in and on behalf of the Meeting, by 
JOHN WILKINSON, 


Clerk to the Meeting this year. 





INTERESTING TRIAL. 


OLD BAILEY, Frarvay, July 3, 1812. 





, 
: orery BOWLER, late of Harrow, farmer, was in- 

dicted for wilfully and maliciously shooting at 
Burrows, with intent to murder him, on the 30th of May last. 
The facts of the case have already been much before the 
public, and as they were proved to-day in evidence, were as 
tollows : 

The prisoner Bowler is a farmer, possessing considerable 
property at Harrow, and the prosecutor, Burrows, is also a 
farmer and salesman, both being neighbours. On the 30th of 
May last, Bowler came toa blacksmith of the name of Jones, 
on the road side leading from Harrow to London, and had 
with him a biunderbuss. He complained to Jones, that 
the pan would not hold the powder, and said he wanted to 
shoot a dog, observing at the same time, this(the blunderbuss) 
will bring him down. He placed the blunderbuss behind the 
vice, and went to a neighbeuring tree, from which he had a 
view of the road. He watched for some time; said he wanted 
to see Burrows, as it would save him a journey to Lon- 
dou. Afier some time, Burrows came along the road, and 
seeing the prisoner, was about to draw up his chair cart to 
speak to him ; when Bowler, who had before taken the blunder 
buss, immediately levelled it, fired at bim, saying—* ‘There 
d—a you.” The shot, wounded Burrows in the neck and 
back, and he fell forwards on the shafts of his cart—his 
horse took fright at the report and ran away. As soon as the 
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prisoner had fired, he mounted his horse and galloped aWay, 
calling to his grandson, a little lad who was with bien, to fol. 
low. He absconded for several days, but where be went did 
not appear in evidence—but a few days afterwards he returned 
home and was apprehended. I[t was proved that above 
two months before in a conversation in the haymarket, 
with a salesman who mentioned Burrows’s name, that he had 
suid, “ Oh d—n that Burrows, I'll Burrows bim—tU'll do for 
him, if lam hanged the next moment for it.” It also was 
proved, that he and Burrows had had a dispute about the lop- 
ping of some trees. 

There being no contradiction as to the perpetration of the 
fact, the counsel for the prisoner rested his defence an the 
ground of insanity, and to establish this, a great variety of 
witnesses were called, of bis'servants, relations, ‘and neigh. 
bours.. The substance of their evidence was, that in July 
Jast he feli from his horse, in a fit, while he was in the fields, 
and was brought home in a state of insensibility, from which 
period he had evinced evident marks of insanity. He would 
go to bed at two o’clotk in the afternoon, and rise at one in 
the morning ; he would have his breakfast at that early hour, 
and eat raw meat; he expressed a design of destroying hiw- 
self, and wished to climb to the top of the house that he 
might jump down. His servants stated, that they were 
fearful he would cut bis throat in shaving ; and one said, 
they kept the razors from him, but the other contradicted 
this fact. 

Dr. Ainslie, and Mr. Hyatt,an apothecary, said it was com- 
mon in insanity, arising from epilepsy, for a person to take a 
delusion on one point—that some person had injured them 
whom they generally pursued with a mischievous intent. 
And it appeared that Bowler had conceived Burrows had in 
jured him, and wished to deprive him of his property, He 
told several people to that effeet—that Burrows had excited all 
the villace to hatred against him, and that he was not safe from 


their malice, for which he frequently expressed his desiga of 


being revenged on Burrows. 

Mr. Wharburton, an experienced keeper of a lunatic 
asylum, said, that Bowler’s madness had all this charactes 
about it. The surgeon of the new prison agreed in this 
statement, and added, the prisoner did not seem certains 
to know what he had done. He told this witness that he 
understood he had shot Burrows; at other times he told 
him, that he had shot a cow, a hog, a dog, and Burrows all at 
once. 

The commission of Jnoacy was next putin, by which it ap- 
peared, that the jury bad found hima lunatic from the month 
of July last. 
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The learned judge summed up the evidence with great minute- 
ness, and left it to the jury to determine whether at the time 
of the commission of the act, he had sufficient understand- 
ing to discern the consequences of that act, and knew he 
was in the commission of an illegal deed. The jury with- 
drew for about an hour, and then returned a verdict of—~ 


Guilty. ; , ante 
The trial lasted the whole of the day, until near eight in the 
evening. 


After the jury returned their verdict, the prosecutor recom 
mended the prisoner to mercy, because he had known him long 
as a neighbour. 





CURIOUS MACHINE. 


Highly-interesting experiment was lately made with a 

machine at Leeds, for the purpose of substituting the 
agency of steam for the use of horses, in the conveyance of 
coals on the iron rail-way, from the mines of J. C. Brandling, 
esq. at Middleton, to Leeds. This machine is, in fact, a 
steam-engine, of four horses’ power, which, with the as- 
sistance of canks turning a cog-wheel, and iron cogs-placed 
at one side of the rail-way, is capable of moving, whew lightly 
loaded, at the speed of ten miles an hour. At four o'clock 
in the afternoon, the machine ran from the coal-staith to 
the top of Hunslet Moor, where six, and afterwards eight wag- 
gons of coals, each weighing three tons and a quarter, were 
hooked to the back part. With this immense weight, to 
which, as it approached the town, was superadded, about fifty 
of the spectators mounted upon the waggons, it set off on 
its return to the coal-staith, and performed the journey, 
adistance of about a mile and a half, principally on a dead 
level, in 23 minutes, without the slightest accident. The ex- 
periment, which was witnessed by thousands of spectators, 
was crowned with complete success ; and when it is con- 
sidered that this invention is applicable to all rail-roads, and 
that upon the works of Mr. Brandling alone, the use of fifty 
horses will be dispensed with, and the corn necessary for 
the consumption of, at least, 200 men saved, we cannot for- 
bear to hail the invention as of vast public utility, and to rank 
the inventor amongst the benefactors of his country. The 
eight waggons of coals brought to Leeds at the launching of the 
machine, were, by order of the inventor, presented to the 
general infirmary. 
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Answer, by M. B, of Sherborne, to E, D. Ap Enigma, inserted April 13, 


RING, dear Sir, if I guess right, 
Will bring the subject to your sight. 


*,* Similar answers have been reccived from Caroline Caines, of Lion's. 
gate; J. Newland, of Holbeton academy; and W. Bickham, of Spring Gar. 
dens, near Ashburton. 





. 
Answer, by T. Sherwill, at Plympton, to R. Passmore’s Charade, inserted th 
13th of April. 
HE youth who steers his CONDUCT right 
Is pleasing in his parent’s sight. 
t*t We have received the like answer from J. W. of Charmouth; 
H. Welstord, of Crediton; and J. Newland, of Holbeton academy. 


— —E 





Answer, by Caroline Caines, of Lion’s.Gate, to the Rebus inserted April 2, 


LFRED the Great, who govern’d once this land, 
Invented LANTHORNS, as I understand. 


@ Similar answers have been received from J. Newland, of Holbeton 
academy ; J. Grant, of Smithaleigh; J. Strike, of North Hill, near Laun- 
ceston; B. Belcher; a Cornish'‘tradesman ; and ‘T. Sherwill, at Plympton. 





A CHARADE, éy 7. Channon, of Ottery. 


Y first, ye bards, is a machine, 
Which you and I have often seen ; 
Then search each town my next you'll see, 
And guess then what my whole can be. 





4 REBUS, Ay B. Belcher. 





ITHIN my first you'll recognize 
What many do for exercise ; 
A weight must next be understood ; 
Then what’s the fountain of all good ; 
W hat is quite transient now display ; 
My last occurs in ev’ry day ! 
Bind the initials, then you'll tell, 
My friends, the piace wherein I dwell. 


eee eee 


A REBUS, by J. Postlethwaite, of the Royal Marines, 


O search the winged tribe, then you 
Will bring an animal to view; 
Amongst the reptile race you'll find 
My second, of the lizard kind; 
A circle’s parts if you survey, 
It somewhere will my third display ; 
And for my last I pray prepare 
To view your floor, you'll find it there: 
‘Th’ initials rang’d will quickly shew 
A common pulse, which most folks know. 


9 POETRY. 
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SONNET. 
TO THE POPPY, 


A‘ D say, thou genius of papav’rean flowers ! 

If man, unhappy man! bow’d down with care, 

Might dare to fly the fiend whose forceful powers 
Lead on the soul to mis’ry and despair. 

Oh! wouldst thou thy somnif’rous aid bestow, 
And cherish hopes of peace and mercy given ? 

Well might the wretch a worthless world forego, 
An heir’s inheritance to gain in Heaven, 

Proud might Mantura be that, midst her grain, 
Grew the pang-soothing poppy, flow’ret wild! 
Whose potent nectar, whose balsamic mild, 

In gentle sleep the restless eye-lid closes, 
And gives such opiate te the soul in pain, 

That makes the thorny couch a bed of roses, 


W. TAYLOR, 
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CONTENT. 


— wish for wealth, some strive for fame, 
And some at soaring greatness aim; 

Some follow dissipation’s way, 

*Till youth and manhood’s strength deeay, 
Their minds on vice and folly bent, 

‘They never feel thy sweets, content. 


*Tis not the king who wears a crown, 
Whose will’s his law, whose law’s his frown ; 
?Tis not the man whose hoarded sture 

Incites him still to covet more ; 

Nor he who dreads the last event, 

That knows the pleasures of content. 


*Tis never with the spendthrift found, 
Nor yet in pleasure’s mazy round ; 
*Tis not with him who mocks his Gad, 
And scorns his dread, avenging rod, 
Despising all his mercies sent : 

He never, never, knows content. 


Say, goddess, where dost thou reside, 
To sincoth life’s rough, uneven tide? 
Thy beauteous form we all pursuc, 
Attain’d by some, but O! how few! 
Time after time in hope is spent, 
That future days will bring content. 
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I'll seek thee in the flow’ry vate, 

Where health respires the morning gale, 
Where yonder humble cottage stands, 
Rear’d by the rustic peasant’s hands; 
There seldom envy or complaint 

Mar the true joys of bless’d content. 


With him whom no rough passions sway, 
Who follows virtue’s sacred way ; 

With him who feels for all below, 

And smooths the haggard form of woe; 
With him whose soul on Heaven is bent, 
Dwells every joy, with sweet content. 


Coldridge. J. CHAPPLE. 


—_—_-- > 


ON THE DEATH OF A CHILD AT DAY-BREAK. 
BY THE LATE REV. R- CECIL. 





“© Let me go, for the Day breaketh.” 


EASE here longer to detain me, 
Fondest mother, drown’d in woe, 
Now thy kind carésses pain me, 
Morn advances, let me go. 


See yon orient streak appearing ! 
Harbinger of endless day : 

Hark! a voice the darkness chearing, 
Calls my new-born soul away. 


Lately launch’d a trembling stranger, 
On the world’s wild boisterous flood, 
Pierc’d with sorrows, toss’d with danger, 

Gladly I return to God, 


Now my cries shall cease to grieve thee, 
Now my trembling heart find rest; 

Kinder arms than thine receive me, 
Softer pillow than thy breast. 


Weep not o’er those eyes that lafguish, 
Upward turning toward their home, 

Raptur’d they'll forget all anguish, 
While they wait to see thee come. 


There, my mother, pleasures centre. 
Weeping, parting, care, or woe, 
Ne’er our father’s huuse shall enter— 

Morn advances—let me go. 


As thro’ this calm, this holy dawning, 
Silent glides my parting breath, 

To an everlasting morning, 
Gently close my eyé¢s in death, 


Blessings endless, richest blessings, 
Pour their streams upon thy heart! 

Tho’ no language yet possessing, 
Breathes my spirit ere we part. 


Yet to leave thee sorrowing rends me, 
Tho’ again his voice I hear: 

Rise! May every grace attcad thee! 

Rise! and seek to mect me there! 








